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Vou. XI. 


® V0 gave an address on the progress of veterinary 


Tue MatRICULATION. 


The conclusion of the Council meeting which we 
report this week brings up an old question. Prof. 
Dewar moved that an examination in Scotland which 
is now recognised as sufficient by the General Medi- 
cal.Council should continue to be accepted by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. It has been 
sufficient, but the General Medical Council have 
determined not to accept it. We are not quite cer- 
tain that we have grasped the difficulty, but the im- 
pression derived from the very wandering discussion 
which shrouded the matter in mystery is that this 
examination was accepted on June 30, 1896, but is 
now not accepted. In other words the General 
Medical Council has changed its standard since that 
date, and the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is asked whether it intends to stick to its own bye- 
laws or whether it shall follow the General Medical 
Council wherever that body chooses to go. 

At present we are bound to maintain the same 
standard of matriculation as the General Medical 
Council had adopted on June 30th, 1896. We are 
not bound, and by our rules we have no right, to 
alter that standard whatever the Medical Council do. 

hat,in a year or two, the medical matriculation 
Will be placed on a higher level is certair, and the 
question will have to be decided by our Council 
whether our students shall keep the same level or not. 
Probably in ten years time the medical profession 
vill insist that students entering it shall all produce 
a University matriculation certificate. If we follow 
suit there will be no sons of poor men in the veterin- 
ary profession. We shall all possess education, but 

‘re will be no increase of intelligence. 


M . 
R. Watrer Lone on THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


Raw Winter session of the Veterinary College, Edin. 
h opened on Wednesday by Dr. Farquharson, M.P., 


wer Tang Supporting a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Yeerpy Mr. Walter Long, M.P., President of 
esting de ‘] Agriculture, said one of the most inter- 
to be fou a opments of the veterinary profession was 
tween it a In the close relations being formed be- 
Nation of ‘i € medical profession. The extermi- 
Rot be ato was not a popular thing, and could 
and their et imposing restrictions on animals 
Gen arp) but they should follow the line of 

eral Gatacre, who with Colonel Wauchope 


Wag 
out addressed the students, pointing 


Veterinary = Tes field of study in 


PEDAL EXOSTOSES. 
By L. M. Smrru, Vet.-Capt., A.V.D., Aldershot. 


I herewith send you photographs of three cases of 
the above disease, occurring in the internal surfaces 
of the wings of os pedis. The photos were kindly 
done for me by Dr. A. Lingard, Imperial Bacteriolo- 
gist to Government of India. It is a cause of many 
cases of obscure foot lameness in India, and fre- 
quently accounts for the numerous entries on veteri- 
nary medical history sheets under the heading ‘‘ Contu- 
sion Foot.” 


The course of the disease is as follows: The 


disease makes its appearance very soon after arrival 
in India, the animal being admitted to hospital 
suffering with undoubted foot lameness, generally 
slight. One is soon led to suspect this disease by 
negative symptoms of other disease being in exis- 
tence. No coronary enlargement or flinching on 
pressure to the corouet, no shrinkage or wiring in of 
the heels, neither is the characteristic pointing of 
navicular present. In the early stages one has false 
hopes of recovery by finding gradual improvement 
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' ‘ ultices, followed by | mounts, that had either done no work or only very «a 
and gentle work, in a deeply littered riding school. hi 
1 is discharged from hospital, to be returned | —_Z’reatment.—It is obvious from the position of this 
days worse thanever. The disease then | disease that treatment will be of no avail, in pro 
Santens insidious and more pronounced, the nodding | ducing a cure. As already stated the disease is insid. i, 
of the head, even at a walk, more exaggerated, and | ious and progressive, and it is hopeless to expect to 7m oe 
in fact the animal seems afraid to put his foot to the | arrest the growths once they are.started. Unnerving em 
rs d, and much resembles a horse with an abscess | would no doubt remove the symptom (lameness) of a dis 
fn his foot, either from prick or picked up nail. He | the disease, but an unnerved horse is not of much : Ge 
absolutely ‘nurses his foot. There isa certain amount | good for Army purposes. I therefore consider that, j S 
of heat always present. The disease being now well| once the disease becomes firmly established it is a» 7 for 
developed, pressure is caused to the ends of the navi- | unfortunate and incurable one. wa S & 
cular bone, and they become involved at their points Post-mortem reveals the small nodular growths sec 
by bony deposits. The causes of this disease I attri- | on the inner surfaces of the wings of the pedal bone, i mes 
bg firstly, to hereditary predisposition; and/and if long established the ends of the navicular TR go ; 
secondly the exciting cause, standing confined on|bone are also involved. Exudation and re F ee 
board ship, where no doubt pedal congestion takes | growth of false material around the nodules takes By = 
lace. And perhaps some subjects start it in their | place which also serves to increase pressure. if a 
pase in mobs down country in Australia. Con- In conclusion, I would like to enquire from civil stan 
cussion may be the cause amongst older horses, but practitioners whether they are pp ermigri.| this regis 
the specimens photographed were taken from re- | disease amongst the horses imported from America. = 
an e¢ 
have 
will | 
when 
PEDAL OSSIFICATION. fos. ‘ 
By F. B. Jones, M.R.C.V.S. willin 
oot 
This case was brought for my por 
opinion. The horse was lame and be the 
walked similar to one that had had sched 
laminitis, putting the heel down pp 
first upon the ground. I ordered “a 
the patient to be destroyed. You Prof 
will note the ossification of the alterat 
flexor pedis at its attachment to resen 
the pedal bone. I enclose photos am 
ofthe ground, also of the articular, = 
surfaces of bone. 
of the 
Present 
Unfair a 
ing the 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 


SpectaL Meetine or Counctt. 
(Continued from page 220.) 


Dewar then moved in connection with bye- 
aw 52, “That the examination of the Educational 


to their first professional examination by the Royal 


College of Veterinary Surgeons, produce a certificate | 


entitling the holder to be registered as a medical student 


on June 30th, 1896.” He said : these regulations of ours | 
were passed at a time perhaps when the Council was in | 
a somewhat electric condition and everything was not 


taken into consideration that might have been in cooler 
moments and with time to think about them. The 
necessity for some alteration of this bye-law has arisen 


Owing to the action of the General Medical Council. The | examination for veterinary stu 


General Medical Council at their meeting on _ 
November, 1897, resolved “ That the cs that the 
nations conducted in the United Kingdom @ id be 


as of a lower standard than that which shou le under 
quired,” that is, the examination of the Royal a of the 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Ireland, t ain of the OF as n 
Preceptors, the preliminary medical medical POSitio 
College of Preceptors, and the_prelimina 
examination of the Educational Institute have 25 

A considerable number of members of the. “ man of tbe averag; 
been under the impression that this our str 
Educational Institute of Scotland would ‘tor the Is 8 25 p 
and that there would be no examination @ solution at asked 
January, 1899. Iomitted to say that these fiance 
the General Medical Council was to the e a first day pune 
examinations should not be accepted after 
of January, 1899. [am informed that withdrawi0s an 
Institute of Scotland have no intention he rncrease Con 
the examination, but simply tit will satisfy the i 


cil. 

requirements of the General Medical oagr first 0! 
not only do they mean to increase it vasa it eve! 
January, 1899, but they have the 
at this recent examination. = 


7 
| 
| 
H nstitute of Scotland, No. 50 in the first schedule, shall 
¥ satisfy the requirements of the bye-law if held on the | 
if present standard by whatsoever name the examination 
may be called.” He read bye-law 52 which states that : 
“ Students who enter the veterinary sch 
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higher standard it will still be called the preliminary 
examination for medical students. Supposing they re- 
tain their examination on the present standard it will 
no longer be a preliminary medical examination. On 
the other hand, the examination of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, which is the examination taken by the great 
majority of students I believe in England, has not this 
disadvantage. It has no name connecting it with the 


examination.” There is one examination of the College 
of Preceptors called the preliminary medical examination 
for medical students, but the ordinary examination has 
not this qualification. I have it on the authority of the 
secretary of the College of Preceptors that they do not 
mean to alter their examination, although they have to 
go infor another examination to satisfy the require- 
ments of the General Medical Council. They rmean to 
continue this examination for students other than medi- 
cal students after January Ist, 1899, and then they will 
simply have to hold another examination of a higher 
standard for the purpose of students requiring to be 
registered as medical students. Of course, all that we 
want is that students in whatever part of the kingdom 
they may be situated shall all, as far as possible, be on 
an equality. The difficulty in Scotland will be that we 
have no examination mentioned in the schedule which 
will be of the same standard as the examination was 
when our bye-law was passed on the 30th June, 1896. 
The examination will be very considerably behind the 
standard. The educational Institute of Scotland is 
willing to give any guarantee this Council may desire 
that the examinations shall be continued on the same 
footing, or to allow the Council to obtain guarantees in 
any way they think fit that the examination will still 
be the same. When the bye-law was passed and this 
schedule adopted we went on as if we expected that 
these examinations would be continued indefinitely, but 
anumber of them have already been withdrawn, and 
we might go on until the schedule became extinct. 
Prof. J. McCaLx: I rise to support Professor Dewar’s 
alteration, and my reason for doing so is that at the 
resent moment the students in Scotland—and I believe 
4m quite in order in saying at the last examination— 
sit under a higher standard for the preliminary exami- 
nation to enter the veterinary profession than they did 
pevously. _It has begun reall , according to the head 
of the Institute, and the consequence is that at the 
— moment Scotch students are competing at an 
int vr advantage with students who are proposing enter- 
: g the London Veterinary College. My reason for say- 
hg 80 1s this, that when it was arranged by the Council’ 


a ira was understood that the examinations held 
of the ¢ College of Preceptors and under the “auspices 
Beational Institute of Scotland were identical, 
position tk identical as possible. Now we are in the 
egy od our students in Scotland will require to 
iminary examination, which has been raised 
understand that is the figure. The 
raised 25 per cent. and consequently 
is 25 per nts have to sit and pass an examination which 
asked th 60 higher than the examination which it is 
stance thi, should pass in London. If in the first in- 
ouneil to in Scotland was held by the 
ave raised hulicient, and if now in Scotland they 

this examination, surely the Council do not 


and 

aah alee to whistle every time the Medical 
not alter the ¢ We are simply following them if we do 
raise standard. Next year they may 
18 Manifest] er 25 per cent.—we do not know—and it 
j Y Unfair that in Scotland we should be sub- 


It is a very simple matter for the Council to remedy 
that. What we ask is simply what is just and equitable. 
Ido not for one moment wish that the standard of the 
educational examination should be diminished or re- 
duced in any way. 1 simply say, let us have equity, and 
in order to do so if we can get a satisfactory reference 
from the Scottish Educational Department that they will 
see thestandard of the examination set for veterinary 
students is equivalent to what is asked under our Charter 
according to bye-law 52, we shall not be giving any 
school an advantage over another. 

Mr. J. A. W. Dottar: Professor McCall has gone 
into the question at considerable length, and has dealt 
with the hardship which the Scotch schools are suffering 
from the effect, as he says, of the examination having 
been raised 25 per cent. Putting on one side altogether 
the question of the accuracy of those figures—and I 
should think it is rather difficult to assess the raising to 
that degree—I may point out that the Scotch colleges 
have a very easy remedy in the event of their no longer 
approving of this examination. From Professor McCall’s 
remarks it might be inferred that there is only one ex- 
amination in Scotland. I beg you to refer to page 78 of 
the Register of the R.C.V.S. where you will see that 
there are at least 52 examinations at which these students 
may present themselves, and therefore if this examina- 
tion has been illegally raised 25 per cent. a very easy 
method of remedying that injustice is to accept one or 
more of the other 51 certificates which it is in the power 
of Professor McCall’s and other Scotch schools to accept. 
But in order to obtain a proper perspective of this ques- 
tion it is desirable to go back a little. I may remind 
you that in 1896 this question was very fully thrashed 
out, and the profession expressed, I think, with no un- 
certain voice the conviction that we should accept the 
standard then laid down by the General Medical Council 
and especially they laid down the dictum that we should 
not do as many persons then urged, viz., institute an 
examination of our own. I need scarcely point out to 
you the dangers of this idea of having an independent 
examination. It means vpening the door to all manner 
of irregularities. It means that practically this am 
unless it exercises a continuous vigilance and continually 
scrutinises every certificate which comes before it cannot, 
and cannot even under those circumstances hope always 
to maintain an equitable standard, whereas by adhering 
to the standard which we adopted in 1896, viz., that of 
the General Medical Council, we have a standard which 
we may look on as a fixed and absolute quantity. It 
has been suggested by Professor Dewar that the exami- 
nation could be continued without detriment. In the 
first place I think the very fact of Professor Dewar 
bringing forward this motion shows that he himself re- 
cognises that if the examination which our students are 
now going up for in Scotland were continued without 
being connected with the General Medical Council it 
would no longer conform to the regulations laid down in 
our Register, that is to say, it would no longer be the 
examination of the General Medical Council as is_re- 
quired by byelaw52. It would no longer entitle the holder 
to be registered as a medical student on June 30th, 1896. 
Therefore Professor Dewar comes before you and says, 
“ We want the Veterinary profession to institute an ex- 
amination of its own.” Now, as a council, I think we 
may perhaps be excused taking up a somewhat non 
possumus attitude. I, as a member of council, speaking 
solely for myself, look on this question in this way. 
The council has laid down 52 certificates, any of which 
will entitle an intending candidate to enter for his first 
professional examination. By an accident, over which 
this council and this college have no control whatever, 
one of those certificates happens to have become illegal, 
or rather it will by 1899 no longer be issued. 

Professor PENBERTHY : No longer be accepted by the 


When in — of raising the standard continuously, 
sland similar conditions are not in evidence. 


General Medical Council. 
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Professor Dewar : You are speaking neither for nor 
against. 
Mr. Dotiar : That is a matter of indifference. You 
have referred to this one certificate and I am speaking 
of this one certificate. I am addressing myself to the 
subject which you brought before the meeting. It is 
through no fault of ours that this has happened, and 
there are the very gravest reasons why we should con- 
tinue in the path which we adopted in 1896, at the time 
when the question received so much attention, because 
the thing which the supporters of the undivided certifi- 
cate laid especial weiyht upon was that we should not 
institute an examination of our own, because we could 
not properly control it. If we do institute this examina- 
tion you must remember that it will depend for its con- 
duct on two persons, Mr. Morrison, the President, and 
Dr. Mackay, the Secretary of the Educational Institute 
ot Scotland. Iam informed that since that time Dr. 
Morrison has died, but Dr. Mackay, the Secretary of the 
Educational Institute remains. Nevertheless, it may be 
interesting to this council to know what was the opinion 
of these two gentlemen in 1896. It throws a most lurid 
light on the proceedings in that year and is most ominous 
for the probable results which would follow if we handed 
over the direction of this examination to this Institute. 
Dr. Morrison on the 22nd December, 1895, wrote to Pro- 
fessur McCall as follows :—‘ Dear Professor McCall,— 
Referring to our conversation this forenoon I have no 
hesitation in giving it as my very decided opinion, based on 
a somewhat lengthened experience, that to require veteri- 
nary students to pass the whole preliminary examination 
at one time is educationally a mistake. It stands, I think, 
to reason that a young man will derive more benefit from 
concentrating his attention on one or two subjects at one 
time, than by dissipating his efforts on all the subjects 
required at the examination. I have consulted many of 
my professional brethren, and their unanimous verdict 
is in favour of my contention. I am, yours very truly, 
Tuomas Morrison, L.L.D., Principal. 

Now we have the opinion of Alexander Mackay, L.L.D., 
F.E.LS. :—“ 20th May, 1896, Dear Sir,—Referring to our 
conversation of yesterday, I have no hesitation in saying 
that, in my opinion, it would not only be unreasonable, but 
educationally a mistake, to’ require veterinary students 
to pass all the necessary subjects of the preliminary ex- 
amination at one time.” 

Mr. BarreETT: I rise to a point of order. Are we 
dealing with the question of a divided examination or 
one examination! [am sorry to interrupt my friend 
but it seems to me his remarks are totally irrevelant to 
———— before us. I ask your ruling on the point, 

The PrEstDENT: You are wanderin 

I thought you might be— 

Mr. Dotiar : Brought back to the fold? I will en- 
deavour, sir, to bow to your ruling. “It was a great 
advance on the previous examination to require them to 
pass in all subjects on the level of medical students ”— 

Mr. BARRETT : Lrise toa point of order. I ask you 

errin & divided certifi j i 
wo 7g tificate when the subject is 
Pi Do.iar: I am not referring to a divided certifi- 

The Prestpent: Mr. Dollar is referri 
aminations of the Institute of 

: is in order, sir? 

SIDENT: Yes, but _ 
up so much * have asked him not to 
r, Dottar: I have very little more “ 
was a great advance on the previous rvont to a 
‘quire them to pass in all subjects on the level of medical 
students, and to require them now to pass all at th — 
oo without at least some years of warning of beaia 
change, would, in my opinion, be a serious hardship. 


From my knowledge of the past and the present, I can 
say that, taking one or two subjects at a time, they have 
very creditably come up to the new requirements. But 
to require those—and they seem to be the majority— 
who have for years been meme in other employments, 
to pass at once in all the subjects would be unreasonable. 
I know that many of the class referred to become good 
students. They are, as a rule, led to adopt the new pro- 
fession by an intellectual impulse, springing from exten- 
sive and thoughtful reading. But they have forgotten 
the technicalities that bulk so largely in formal exami- 
nations, and while they can pass well in one or two 
subjects at a time, and in the end attain to a good lovel 
of scholarship, the effort to pass all at once would at 
best mean the lowest pass-marks, but more probably the 
exclusion from the profession of many aed of taking 
a distinguished place in its ranks. Yours, very truly, 
Avex. Mackay, L.L.D., F.E.LS.” 

I ask whether it is the intention of this council first 
to run dead in the face of the descision which it came 
to in 1896, to disregard the decision of the profession ip 
those days, to institute an examination of its own, and 
to hand over the conduct of the examination to gentle 
men who have emitted opinions such as those | have 
read to you. I think we should be false both to our 
position as members of the council and false to our 
profession were we to take any such step. I think that 
such a question should not certainly be brought before 
us without some general expression of opinion from the 
whole profession and some decision on which we may 
well base our action. Under any circumstances, SIT, 
should strongly oppose the continuation of this examina 
tion, as has been proposed, unless we were provided wi 
the most ample guarantees. Under nc circumstances do! 
think that a matter of this importance should pass into 
legislation without there having been ample opportuat 
ties for discussion, and therefore on the present occasio? 
I oppose the passage of the motion. ; 

Professor Epcar : I should like to ask the council to 
contrast, before voting on this important question, the 
exalted ye aay meow which came from one of the pr 
fessors of the Scotch schools for graduates in veterinaly 
science, and this proposition, emanating from another 
Principal of another Scotch school. The one looks for- 
ward to the day, which perhaps is not far distant, Wie 
a veterinary surgeon shall see opening up to him a wi ws 
scope, a broader field for the development of his energies, 
and it ought to be stamped with the movement 0 
“Forward” on it, whatever difficulties there may ~S 
promoting it. But Professor Williams, looking proba™ 
to the difficulties which are before us, sees the narrowilg 
in of the scope for veterinary work and rightly gr . 
the ager of the veterinary surgeon being 0 ~ 
equality with the medical man in being able to — 
for remunerative offices open to such educated met: 
Now we have, sir, the fear and trembling of ou 
here who is to handicap the men at the very OUP. 
their career by again bringing this millstune . a 
liminary education and hanging it round their nec bliely 
for ever preventing their taking the position 
which the public will be perfectly willing t ore ety 
veterinary graduates, provided they are, equal ee to 
sense to medical men. Are we again going 
the condition from which we have emancl ated oe ig the 
and be willing to set a lower standard, w ich t on po 
opening of the door again to do, whatever, YOU | the 
about it? It is endeavouring to squeeze 1? wo 
end of the day when we are getting tired a” vl regret 
all looking at our watches, a thing which you able 
afterwards. Why, sir, if veterinary surgeons men they 
to pass a standard equal to that of medica 
are perfectly unable to cope with the pro theif after’ 
medical men will have lying before them 10 _ 
life. I see the folly of the action then take® "yar out 
years ago we were able to make our boas 
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students were equal in preliminary education to medical 


| students who desire to be examined at the Educational 


men. The medical men have only gone one little step | Institute of Scotland to come forward with a certificate 
further—-hardly equal to an advanced Board School | from that body to say that they have passed an exam- 


scholar ; they have demanded that their students should 
have these elementary preliminary certificates knocked 
out, and very justly and wisely too. If we followed 
them it would be a wise thing. I always felt ashamed 
that “on the 30th June, 1896” was added to the Bye-law 
which I had the pleasure of framing. I was absent at 
the time or I should have strongly opposed the amend- 
ment. Already then the medical profession were dis- 
cussing the elimination of these preliminary education 
certificates of an elementary character, and were con- 
sidering that they were unworthy ot the members of the 
medical profession. Now we want to pose as equal to 
the members of the medical profession, and show we are 
able to compete with them in the appointments open to 
both, and yet we are to be but half-educated. [ warn 
you that if this motion is accepted it will be the first 
step in a backward direction, and it is bound to re-open 
the whole question. It cannot be settled without, for if 
you once admit such an alteration of our Bye-laws as 
that, and open the door to a step ina weak direction we 
are bound to go on: There are men in this council who 
will not submit to its being brought mm in a way like 
this. It must re-open the whole question and probably 
will involve a further advance than a good mary have 
anticipated. 

Mr. Barrerr: It was not my intention to speak on 
this question to-day, and therefore I come before you 
somewhat unprepared, but as a member of this Council 
and a member of this profession I cannot sit quiet after 
having listened to what I regard as the most intemperate 
speech of Prof. Edgar. I have listened to him on two 
or three occasions, but I have never heard him make a 
temperate speech. His language is always of the fullest, 
of the most descriptive, and the most arrogant character, 
and he holds himself up in my opinion as the only man 
who is capable of guarding the portals of the veterinary 
profession. Any man who attempts to tackle the ques- 
tion of education and is opposed to Professor Edgar is 
always regarded as retrogressive. Who is this gentleman 
W 0 1s capable of teaching us all that we ourselves know ? 

Vho 1s he that he aspires to teach us on all matters 

which deal with elementary education? He has no 
Special qualification, and I for one object to his form of 
language, 
*. he PRESIDENT : This is hardly to the point. We are 
Aiscussing Professor Edgar, we are discussing the 


motion. 
I am merely complaining of the 
ouhioes in which Professor Edgar is dealing with this 


a PREsIDENT : He was not personal. 
mie Ye If you rule that my remarks are out 
tof Tee Nill abide by your decision sir. He says 
Scotland is desirious of handicapping men who go to 
nor does P by not see evidence of anything of the kind, 
tion whe wg Dewar ask you to approve of an educa- 
examinati: y men may be subject to a lower educational 
and nail sa If he did that I should oppose him tooth 
tional st oor Tam quite of opinion that our educa- 
ewar rae ard must be maintained. What Professo 
Scotland oe this. The educational examination in 
Youneil Th ormerly sufficient for the General Medical 
standard, a rp ep Medical Council has raised this 
Was furmerh uf asks us to accept an examination which 
and is co sufficient for the General Medical Council, 
What I wa a sufficient compliance with bye-law 52. 
We accept hi to point out to you is this, that whether 
bye-law 52 's amendment or not, we are still bound by 
ouncil ma and any alteration which the General Medical 
affect ys Th ave made in their examinations does not 
* therefore it will probably be sufficient for the 


| ination which was equivalent to that required by the 
General Medical Council on the 30th June, 1896 ; and 
if they do that, whatever shall the examination be called, 
in my opinion we are obliged toadmit them. Then Prof. 
Edgar chooses to ridicule two eminent Scotch professors 
who, I believe, aredead. They, truly, have expressed an 
opinion contrary to us, but are they not entitled to the 
respect of the Council? (“ Names.”) Prof. Morrison is 
dead, I believe. 

Prof. Epcar : I never mentioned Prof Morrison. 

MA saad Dewar: It was Mr. Dollar who mentioned 
im. 

Mr. Barrett: Prof. Edgar was referring to a speech 
delivered by Mr. Dollar, and Mr. Dollar in a very lengthy 
manner, and to my mind in a totally irrelevant way, 
spoke of Messrs. Morrison and Mackay. 

Mr. Dotiar : Which I had a perfect right to do. 

Mr. Barrett: I agree, because the Chairman ruled 
that you were in order. 

Mr. Dottar: Then I do not see the object of your 
remark. 

Mr. Barrett: The gentleman who has spoken has 
entirely missed the question. Weare not dealing now 
with what the General Medical Council should have 
done. The Scotch professors are very rightly askin 
that students may be entered here on certificates whic 
satisfy bye-law 52. Therefore I do not see that Prof. 
Dewar’s motion is requisite. If it is pushed I shall sup- 
= him, because I am of opinion that he is correct. 

hy do gentlemen open up this question which was dis- 
cussed in 1896? Iam quite aware that the profession 
said emphatically that the students should pass the sub- 
jects at one examination and at one time, but we are not 
dealing with that question now. Professor Dewar has 
not asked you to accept his students by part certificates. 
What he says is that “the examinations which our stu- 
dents passed were sufficient last year, but they will not 
be sufficient after the 1st of January, 1899, and therefore 
Iask you to accept them if they pass an equivalent 
examination.” There is no case of retrogression here. 
We are merely desirous of standing still. If you wish to 
increase the standard of the preliminary examination say 
so and I will support you, but I do object to things be- 
ing brought forward in this manner without having an 
opportunity of voting upon them properly. 

r. Simpson : I think we shall have to interpret bye- 
law 52 before we are in a position to vote on this sub- 
ject. Although I am not disposed to vote in favour of 
retrogression, [ am distinctly of Mr. Barrett’s opinion 
that Prof. Dewar’s motion is altogether unnecessary if my 
reading of bye-law 52 is correct. There it says that it 
shall be an “examination such as would satisfy the 
Medical Council on June 30th, 1896.” I do not know 
whether I am interpreting the bye-law aright, and I 
think it would be as well 1f we could have some inter- 
— put upon it which could be accepted as 
nal. 
Mr. Mutvey: It is simple enough. 
Prof. DEwar . Can we ask the solicitor to give us his 
opinion. 
The Presipent : I do not think it is necessary. 
Prof. W. O. Wixt1aMs: There are about a hundred 
examinations at which students may sit who desire to 
enter the veterinary schools. In England the most con 
venient and the easiest examination is that of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors ; in Scotland the most convenient and 
the easiest examination is that of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland. The College of Preceptors have made 
no alteration in this standard ; the Educational Institute 
of Scotland have received instructions to make an 
alteration in their standard which will debar the men 
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who sit for that examination from getting into the Col- 
leges. All that is asked is that the two examinations 
should be put on the same footing. : , 

Prof. MF apyeaN : Iam compelled to rise to dissent 
from a few of the very dogmatic assertions which have 
been made by some of the previous speakers. Professor 
Williams says—from what source he derives his know- 
ledge I do not know—that the examination conducted 
by the College of Preceptors is the easiest examination 
in England. I do not think that is a well founded con- 
clusion. The only indication we have at the present 
time open to the public is a comparison of the papers 
set in the examinations and the proportion of rejections. 
Taking that as the ground for forming an opinion, the 
College of Preceptor’s examination is not the easiest-— 
it is a long way from the easiest. Then it suited Prof. 
McCall’s purposes to start with the assumption that the 
examination of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
and that of the College of Preceptors are of equal 
severity. I also dissent from that. He may be right, 
but it is my emphatic opinion that the examination, as 
hitherto conducted by the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, ison a very much lower grade than that of the 
College of Preceptors, and I think he will probably come 
to that conclusion himself if he will write to the respec- 
tive secretaries of these budies and ask for information 

as to the number of candidates usually rejected. I think 
that a better case might have been made out for the 
alteration of the bye-law than any of these gentlemen 
who are so much interested in it have succeeded in 
showing. I am not going to say that the Council should 
not consider whether it is necessary to effect some 
alteration in the bye-law which will make it possible for 
us to accept the examination of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland. Iam perfectly clear that Mr. Barrett 
is wrong in thinking that if they raised the standard of 
examination for medical students but held a special one 
for veterinary students we shall then be able to accept 
certificates granted on the special examination. I am 
quite sure we cannot do that without violating our bye- 
law. The bye-law must be read in connection with the 
schedule, and the schedule specifies the preliminary 
medical examination of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. But if we are correctly informed, the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland must hold an examination 
of a higher grade in the future, and what we are asked 
to do is to sanction the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land holding a special examination for veterinary stu- 
dents. I think that is where the Council require to be 
on the alert. I do not agree with Professor Edgar that 
it is desirable that we should, without discussion, follow 
the General Medical Council whenever it moves up. W2 
simply adopted the regulations of the General Medical 
Council in 1896 as the simplest means of defining a 
standard of knowledge which would be sufficient for us 
at that date, and if we do move on I think it ought to 
be after due deliberation. But the important point is 
this. At the present time there is no special veterinary 
examination. It has been wrongly alleged that there is 

a special examination conducted by the College of Pre- 

ceptors in London. That is not the case. Whenever 

veterinary students are examined in London they have 
submitted to them the same papers which at the same 
day and hour are being submitted to medical students 

In other examinations it may not be medical students— 

there are various University local examinations, but the 

— is they are not specially held for veterinary stu- 

ents, and we have therefore a sort of guarantee that the 
standard will be maintained. If it appeared to this 

Council that it was desirable the examination of the 

Educational Institute of Scotland should be recognised 

in the future, while they were attempting to make it of 

the same grade as before, I am perfectly satisfied that 
this Council itself must enter into negotiations with the 


Educational Institute of Scotland. It would not do to 
leave that to the schools. 

Prof. Dewar: There has been a great deal of matter 
introduced into this discussion had, so far as | 
can see, no relevant purpose except to deceive members 
of Council. No one here proposed that any new exam- 
ination should be instituted, it was only that the exam- 
ination which our students in Scotland had been passing 
since the four years’ course was instituted should be 
continued on the old standard. To assert that we are 
seeking to institute a special examination is simply 
trailing a red herring across the Council. I was very 
much surprised to hear the tone adopted by several of 
the speakers. Mr. Doilar seemed to think that we wished 
to diminish the standard of education, we wish to do 
nothing of the kind. All that we wish is fair play. We 
wish that the veterinary students in Scotland should 
continue to be examined on the same level as the veter- 
inary students in England. I am afraid that will not be 

one unless we take some steps to alter this bye-law. [ 
shall be very pleased if Mr. Barrett is right. With re- 
gard to the standard of the two examinations I should 
not have referred to it at all if Prof. McFadyean had not 
done so, but the examination of the College of Precep- 
tors is evidently — out by veterinary students, as 
the majority of them pass it in England. Mr. Dollar 
ron there are 51 eXaminations which students may 
take. I cannot question that, but supposing we have 
not another examination in Scotland but the University 
eXamination for the degree of M.A., would it not handi- 
cap our Scotch students very much if they were required 
to pass this examination? It will surely handicap 
Scotch students very much if they have to come to 
England and pass an examination at the College of Pre- 
ceptors. I do not suppose this Council will be willing 
to pay their expenses, and another thing is we do not 
wish our Scotch students to come South to pass this 
examination. Human beings have a habit of coming 
South and sometimes do not think of returning. / 
we ask for isa preliminary examination in Scotland on 
the same level as the preliminary examination of the 
students in England. 

A Memper : Could not the Educational Institute of 
Scotland hold a special examination for veterinary stu 
dents as held on June 30, 1896 ? : 

Prof. Dewar: Certainly, and it would give aly 
guarantee this Council might require. 

Mr. Dotiar: But it would not be legal. 

Professor Dewar : It would be legal if the bye-law was 
altered. 

Mr. Stimpson : May I ask the solicitor if in the event 
of the Institute of Scotland holding a special examine 
tion for students as recognised by the General Medical 
Council in 1896, and in the event of Professor Dewar 0! 
anyone presenting a certificate of that kind, we 5% 
as a Council be in a position to decline receiving It : 

_ The Sourcrtor: I should say you would have to 
ject it. 

Mr. Simpson : That makes it clear. hat 

Mr. Barrett: May I ask, Mr. Thatcher, on what tha 
opinion is based ? ‘ad 

The Soricrtor : It is not a question for a legal = 
to answer ; it is a question, I was going to say, of o—! 
sense. If there is a preliminary medical examin 
at the Educational Institute of Scotland it must be a 
which is in force at the time the examination 15 ~— 
not one of equivalent value to a previous time, bee 
cause that will not answer the description 1n the bye: 
and schedule. 

Professor Dewar : This is a matter of great fae tt 
tance to us in Scotland. Weare only asking ver 

lay. Suppose this examination is raised by the “hr 
Medical Council again—suppose in the course as 
years’ it is raised again until it is as nearly as 
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the B.A., and that there is no alteration made in the 
College of Preceptors, is it to be supposed that our _stu- 
dents in Scotland are going to be asked to pass this in- 
creased eXamination when the students in England are 
ssing an examination which was existing when our 
ye-laws come into force ? 

The Soticiror: That is not a question of law at all. 
It is a question of the policy of the Council. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Prof. W. O. Writ1AMs moved “That bye-law 67 shall 
be altered to read thus: ‘No rejected student shall be 
eligible for re-examination unless he produces satisfac- 
tory evidence that he has attended a full term of ten 
weeks at a veterinary college between the dates of rejec- 
tion and re-examination.’” The reason, he said, why 
this proposition has been brought forward is this, that 
the examinations in Scotland are held in May and at 
Xmas, and it was the impression when the Scotch 
schools agreed to those dates being fixed that they were 
so fixed to divide the studies of the students so that if 
they were rejected at the May examination they would 
have a good period to prepare for the following exami- 
nation ; and if they were rejected at the Xmas examina- 
tion they would still have a good period to prepare for 
another examination. It so happens that the examina- 
tions in London are not held until July, and it has 
come to our knowledge that a number of students who 
have been rejected in Scotland at the end of May have 
joined the London Veterinary College, have received 
certificates or permission from the Principal of that 
school and have presented themselves for re-examina- 
tion, within some 5 or 6 weeks after rejection. This we 
consider is wrong, because we are of opinion that a stu- 
dent who has been carefully taught for a period of 8 
months, and is then sent for examination is quite in_his 
prime, and that if he was rejected it is an impossibility 
in the majority of cases, and certainly is impossible in 
justice to the profession, to educate that man in six 
weeks so that he can pass the examination. When a 
man has been working for that period of eight months 
he gets exhausted, and it is quite impossibe to get him 
sufficiently re-invigorated to pass the examinaticn. As 
amatter of fact this thing would not have been brought 
up if we considered our pockets, because we are losing 
fees by making the students attend this additional 
period. If we like, in Scotland, when the students are 
rejected in May we cando as we did in this year, that 
is have a summer session, and charge the students 
additional fees. Wedo not desire to do so because we 
consider it would be unfair to the profession to rush men 
through their examination. At the same time those of 
you who have ever been examiners, or who happen to 

examiners on some boards, must know how un- 
comfortable a feeling an examiner must have to find 
acing him a student who was rejected a month or five 
— previously. This examiner in May did his very 

a to find out if a student were fit to be passed, and 
alter examination he considered that he was unfit. Five 
weeks afterwards he is asked again to find out what he 
anal and he is supposed to be able to discover in some 

. that the man is amply fitted to be a member of the 
mo a It is rather an impossibility to my mind. I 
atic a student is prepared for examination 
iat al o in another examination the first thing he 
“a. rain rest for a month at least, and then to 
anion and gradually get into training for his next 
a Fr me lon. But to think that a man can go home on 
the folly a rejected student and commence his work on 
and * soap. Monday and do that work for four weeks 
to the eee his examination is unfair to the profession, 

pubic, and to the student. Therefore I propose 


at we alter the bye-] ; _ 


that the time which has been taken up in the education 
of the student after the time that he is rejected is 
certainly too short. But I do so more particularly on 
this ground, that when this Bye-law was passed it was 
never thought possible that a student could present him- 
self within any such limited period. That arose because 
the examinations were altered, and it is now possible to 
hold an examination in one part of the kingdom in May 
and another in July, thus giving facility for a student 
to pass from one part of the kindom to another. 
Professor M’FapyEAN: I think this council has sel- 
dom witnessed a more touching exhibition than the 
tender solicitude displayed by Professor Williams for 
these rejected students in Scotland. It almost made one 
cry to hear how he pleaded for them, that the student 
who had been rejected at the New Veterinary College in 
the month of May should not be allowed to return to 
his studies and present himself in July. But may I sub- 
mit that the rejected student ought himself to be con- 
sulted in the matter. I think that this isa casein which 
the student ought certainly to be saved from his friends. 
A student who is rejected in May, or at least many of 
the students who are rejected in May, are most anxious 
that they should be allowed to continue their studies at 
some veterinary college. The truth of the matter is 
that it does not suit the convenienceof the New Veterinary 
College and the Glasgow Veterinary College to continue 
teaching students after they have been rejected in May. 
There is nothing in the Bye-law to prevent them, but 
they prefer not to do it, and they have the courage, [ 
will not say the effrontery, to come here and ask this 
council to pass a Bye-law which is intended to deprive 
the Royal Veterinary College of the opportunity of teaching 
these students in the interval if they desire it. Prof. Wil- 
liams asked us to figure a case in which astudent came up 
before an examination in Scotland and was rejected and 
five weeks afterwards came up to London to be re-ex- 
amined by the same examiner. I would like to know 
on what occasion examinations occurred with such fre- 
quency as that—an interval of five weeks. The council 
must remember that the examinations in Scotland are 
usually held in the middle of May, and in London they 
are usually held in the middle of July. That is, roundly 
speaking, a period of two months, and I entirely demur 
to the proposition that the student who is rejected in 
Scotland in May is unfit to study thereafter, and that he 
could not possibly pass if he did come to London and 
present himself in July. That is a matter about which 
there is no occasion to theorise, because students who 
have failed in May in Edinburgh have come to London 
and | ey in July, and passed with credit. And I 
would ask the Council to remember the bare possibility 
that a student might see more in eight weeks at one 
Veterinary College than fifteen weeks in another. The 
real truth is that these gentlemen think that the Royal 
Veterinary College in teaching in the months of May, 
June, and part of July, is reaping an advantage—a _per- 
fectly legitimate advantage under the Bye-laws—and 
they come here and ask us to deliberately change the 
Bye-law in order that the Royal Veterinary College may 
be deprived of this advantage, an advantage which is 
equally open to themselves. Professor McCall, when he 
brought this subject up at the last meeting, represented 
what I think he ought to have known was not the fact. 
He represented that a student rejected at the Glasgow 
Veterinary College could not be presented under the 
Bye-laws in July, unless he came to London. Now that 
was not proved ; it was not a fact. Professor McCall 
must have known that in order to present the student 
in conformity with the Bye-law all that was necessary 
was that at the Glasgow Veterinary College the courses of 
tuition should be continued until the next examination, 
but it does not suit the Glasgow Veterinary College to 
conduct classes between the May and July examinations, 


r, Mutvgy : Ibe 
b : I beg to second the proposition moved 
¥ Professor Williams, and I do so ia I believe 


and therefore they could not honestly certify that student 


| 
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to be eligible. But it was not a fact that they could 
not have certified them to be eligible if they had chosen 
to keep their classes in motion. Therefore it is not true 
that the Bye-law, as it at present stands, confers any 
special advantag. on the London Veterinary College. 
t confers an advantage which is open to all the Colleges. 
T admit it is an advantage, and a distinct advantage, be- 
cause it really give us three examinations in the year. 
And let me remind the Council that not long ago we 
had three examinations in the year; we had one in 
March which was withdrawn on the sole ground that 
the finances of the R.C.V.S. were at that time very much 
straitened, and that the March examinations were a 
source of loss rather than of profit. But two examina- 
tions were allowed in Scotland and two in England, and 
inasmuch as two of them do not fall at the same time 
we have virtually three examinations. If we are going 
to insist on a hard and fast line of ten weeks we are 
bound in common honesty that a student has an oppor- 
tunity of being examined at the end of ten weeks. 
When you do that I am prepared to drop my opposition, 
but in the meantime, in the interests of the students, I 
strenuously resist it. At the present time they reject a 
student in December, and if their Bye-law is passed, and 
he happens to be a London student, he will have no 
opportunity of being re-examined until July (“Ques- 
tion”) Well he might go to Scotland. 

Professor He does. 

Professor M’FapYEAN: That is the thing you want 
to stop. But if your Bye-law is carried, by going to 
Scotland he would surrender the opportuaity of pre- 
senting himself again in July if he failed. So that you 
are taking away virtually what is a very great advantage 
to the student, not to students in London alone, but in 
Edinburgh as well. But it is not a matter of absolute 
indifference to the College. It will make some difference 
to the finances of the College if you alter this bye-law. 
In the last July examination I think about twenty or 
thirty students who failed in May were taught in the 
interval between May and July and came up for the 
examination in London in July, and they paid fees which 
this Council pocketed. Our receipts would have been 
£100 less. I can imagine somebody saying “There is no 
profit in that, because the student, if he had not been 
allowed to come up in July, would have come up again 
in December, and we would have got his fee again in any 
case.” That is not correct. Fifty per cent. of the stu- 
dents are generally rejected, so that suppose there were 
30 students who came up from 15 of those we really get 
an extra fee. But I put it on the ground of justice tothe 
students that they should not withdraw this privilege. I 
put it also on this ground, that it seems to be an invita- 
tion to the Council to deliberately alter a bye-law in 
order that one College which is desirous of profiting by 
the opportunity should be debarred from that because 

r. [RIGGER : I fully intend to su i 
which is adopted now is driving a coach and four through 
our bye-laws. I do not think that it was ever intended 
that this condition of affairs should be allowed to exist 
The two bye-laws, 66 and 67, must be taken together, 
and it is perfectly evident that the Council at that time 
had in their minds that a student might very probabl 
have to study again for 30 weeks before he pee 
himself. _ This condition of affairs arises simply through 
our altering the bye-laws for the benefit. or shall I sa 
the convenience of the Council, and the benefit. of th 
R.C.V.S. to allow the examinations in London to t . 
July, and those in Scotland in May. That has e tir - 
brought about this state of affairs. | am satisfi d th . 
this isa condition that was never contemplated b ve. 
eg and it is undesirable in the interests of hen nai 

ession that a young man who has heen rejected should 


at such a very short interval be allowed to present him- 
self again. 

Professor EpGar : The question opens up a principle 
which I do not know whether the Council is prepared to 
accept or not. For the first time: we have absolutely 
defined what a full term is. Where Prof. Williams gets 
his authority for saying that a full term is ten weeks [ 
do not know. It is not in any document of this College, 
We have no definition of a term, we have a definition of 
a session. It is purely an arbitrary separation which 
the schools choose to make and call a term of ten weeks, 
When bye-law 67 was framed the framer of it introduced 


a clause stipulating that the period of re-study should a 
should not be less than eight weeks. He was prevailed = p 
upon afterwards to use more guarded language. Doyou ms ot 
think, gentlemen, that we are the most competent mm in 
authority to say how long a student shall be referred to om st 
his studies when he fails in his examination? [I should me sh 
think it is the greatest possible reflection upon the in Jy Wi 
telligence of an examiner if he is not the best man to me pri 
say how long a student shall be referred to his studies. a 10 
You choose to say by passing this resolution that he me an 
shall be referred to his studies for a pericd of not les Jy tel 
than ten weeks, which gives the examiner no option in ; iti 
the matter. He may have failed, as my own boy did, in me five 
two out of three, passing in two in honours and failing 3 ] 
in the third. i! 
Mr. TriccErR : It is not a question of dividing the J the 
examination at all. = an 
Professor Epcar: It is a question of our right to refer mm eve 
the student to his studies for ten weeks—whether the me fina 
examiners are the most competent authority to say how me The 
long if he has any right to be referred to any special = ap 


time. 
Mr. Fraser : That is not the resolution before us. We me rer 
assume we have the authority. ; 

Professor EpGar : There is no authority at present. 1 7 end 
am contending we are now fixing the period for which : 


student shall be referred to his studies. Prof. Williams j a 
has told us what this is. It is simply a question of 4 _ 
knocking down the argument of the one school by the * ra 


guns of another. It may not lead to anything else but 
the extension of the London time for another two weeks i i 
to defeat it, and then we shall be in exactly the same om Ces 
— we are in now, and the influx of students from 4 
cotland to London will be the same as it is now. "We F Th; 
are not acting on principle, and if we do not act $ at 
principle our superstructure is not worth a snap. 
Professor PENBERTHY : I do not feel very strongly 0 E 
this matter myself. I think the most we could dois 
stop the examiners from allowing any unfit person pas* 
ing into the profession. That is the principle we a 
bound to act upon. We are not competent as @ — 
to judge whether seven or ten weeks is the exact 
measurement of time for which a student shall he 
ferred to his studies. I should like to refute absolutey 
some of the statements of Prof. Williams. He said 7 
impossible for a man to leave his studies 10 ay * 
come back and pass his examination in July. F the 
to the last July examinations and see how many i pe 
men who left their studies at the end of May an ha 
up in July passed. I believe it was a Very with 
majority. I disagree, and have always disagree Id to 
the summer session. We who disagreed had to vat the 
it at the time, but I-can assure Professor Edgar . . way 
Royal Veterinary College will not be affected in og We 
if it has to put on two weeks or take off one “ do wot 
shall meet the exigencies, so far as It 
know how long the period of study is, but Jt 
than six weeks. The period which elapses PY don 
examination in Scotland and the examinat 
in July is, I think, seven weeks. t 
Mr. Mutvey : Seven weeks is about the lone Edgat 
Professor PENBERTHY : I agree with Profess? 
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that there is a principle involved here, whether we are 
going to lay down the time for study or whether we are 
guing to admit students after they have satisfied the 
examiners that they are fit to practice the art and science 
of veterinary medicine and surgery. I think it would be 
perhaps dangerous, at any rate it would be serious, for 
us to judge of the capacity of a man to practice veterin- 
ary medicine or surgery by lengthening the period be- 
tween the failure and the next presentation. 
Prof. J. McCati : Iam very much astonished at one 
gentleman who has been speaking about opening the 
door to inferior examinations, that he should be an 
advocate of hearing an examination five weeks after the 
previous examination. Can that gentleman, or any 
other gentleman, quote to me an educated body of men 
in Britain in which the same chance would be given a 
student that has been rejected at one examination he 
should be allowed to go up for the same examination 
within five or six weeks? It simply makes the thing 
practically a disgrace to the R.C.V.S. if it is allowed. It 
not only reflects on the teaching, but on the examiners, 
and most on the examiners, because if they are not able to 
tell the men who should be passed or rejected on one day, 
itis very unlikely that they will be able to doit within 

five weeks afterwards. 
Prof. PENBERTHY : Why not ? 
Prof. McCaLL: Some mistake must have been made 
the first time. There is a very important point which I 
am sorry to have to mention, but it seems to crop up in 
everything the schools are interested in, and that is the 
financial point. That is exactly where the shoe pinches. 
The fact of the matter is, if this bye-law is allowed to 
come into force, or at any rate if students are allowed to 
be examined three times in the year, it is putting a 
premium on students leaving the Scotch schools and 
going to London. They are rejected in Scotland at the 
end of May. If by going to London they can go up for 
their examination within five weeks, they go, because it 
saves time. What is more, it means that they pay to 
the London College 20 guineas as a fee. The reason 
they pay that fee is not that they expect to get better 
teaching, but simply in order to be able to go up for this 
cpamination. This fee which they have paid entitles 
e student to be taught at the College for 12 months, 
a if he is rejected is he such a fool as to go back to 
a ay again and pay another fee for his teaching ? 
ad ~ - one of the important points. Then there is an 
oe det ge which the London student has over the Scotch 
nt. Take an examination at Christmas; a man 


up fon student he can go to Scotland in May and go 
He doce sumination by paying a fee of five guineas. 
Scotch Colt subscribe a single cent. to the funds of any 
ns ey If he does not pass he goes back to 
on and there . no — of ha man being taken 

: ndon College. Then supposing a man 
cline say in April in Scotland, he would not be 
By goi or examination until the following Christmas. 
5g to England he is allowed to go up in July. 

Pay 20 ena mae is in his final year. That man has to 
weeks, The ah oe onthe taught for a month or five 
ned I am corte: ole advantage is with the London school 


to give any rom that the Council do not wish as a body 


monial to the character of the London schools. Professor 
McCall has dealt a good deal with the financial question, 
and points out how these poor innocent Scotch students 
are brought up to London and fleeced of their 20 guineas 
for an absolutely inadequate period of instruction, and 
worst of all, that when they once get up there they are 
not allowed to go back again. That may be very wicked 
on the part of the London school, but I confess that for 
my own part Iam unable to see the wickedness of it, 
and still less do I see the necessity for the Scotch schools 
coming to us to complain about it. It simply becomes 
a question of what is the most convenient manner of 
passing our examination, and I feel sure that the stu- 
dents at the Scotch colleges are not such extremely inno- 
cent and confiding persons as to pay away their bawbees. 
for a purpose which is not likely to be to their advan- 
tage. Therefore I think that all the solicitude which has 
been exhibited on behalf of the unprotected student is a. 
little misplaced. But perhaps I go even further than 
many of the persons who have spoken here to-day in 
opposing the making of a term of ten weeks a sine gud 
non for the appearance of a student at his professional 
examination, because I always have contended and I 
still contend, that this College has no distinct powers 
delegated to it which legally entitle it to fix any period 
whatever. The College does not appear to have any 
powers whatever to regulate the time at which the stu- 
dent shall study, and I think such a time regulation 
would be monstrous, because, firstly, I think that the 
student should be left free and untramelled. If he has 
good intelligence it stands to reason that he may be 
successful in obtaining the amount of information in six 
or seven weeks that another man wants more time for. 
Furthermore when a man has been rejected at one 
College he must have a certain preliminary knowledge, 
so that his subsequent period of instruction need not be 
so long. Thirdly, I object most strongly to the intro- 
duction of this bye-law because I see in it only a pecuni- 
ary question, the expression of dissatisfaction on the 
part of certain schools which do not consider it to their 
advantage to cater for the wants of students, and who 
seem to consider it an injustice and a wrong on the part 
of this Council not to interfere with the school which 
shows greater enterprise than they do. I do not think 
this Council is prepared to uphold any such views, and 
I shall strenously oppose this motion. 

Prof. Witt1amMs: Prof. M’Fadyean endeavoured to 
demonstrate that there is no advantage gained by the 
London College, but I wish to point out to you this, that 
the London College’s session commences in October and 
is carried on till July, and during that period there are 
30 weeks teaching, during which the student can be 
examined at Christmas, in May in Scotland, and in July 
in England. He has three examination during the 
session. A Scotch student who joins in October can be 
examined at Christmas and in May; he has only two 
examinations, but the London College holds out the 
inducement, “Give us 20 guineas, and we will give you 

a third examination.” 

Prof. Pensertuy : Is this in order, that the interests 
of institutions should be discussed here? [Cries of 

“ Vote.”] 

The Prestpent: It has been dragged in, unfortu- 


ool an advantage over its neighbour. I | nately, on both sides. [Renewed cries of “ Vote.”] 


The Prestipent: I think the discussion has lasted 


long enough now. 


The resolution was then put to the Council and 


© present system is continued, if our Scotch | carried by 11 votes to 6. 
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Morron sy Mr. DoLuar. 


Mr. Dotuar: I regret very much having to occupy 


your time at so late an hour, but my motion is like the 
woman’s baby, only a very little one. to the effect : 
“That no m3mber of Council shall act as a scrutineer to 
examine the voting pipers in elections to Council.” I 
do not think it will require very much evidence on my 
part to convince you of the desirability of members of 
Council abstaining in this respect. [ need not point out 
that it has been the immemorial custom of this College 
for the scrutineering to be done by persons specially 
appointed, and that “so long that the memory of man 
runneth not to it” there has never been, until the present 
ear, an occasion on which it has occurred. Therefore 
it is not on that side of the question that I wish to 
dilate. I wish to point out that the question before us 
is whether we should place in words what has always 
been the custom of the College. With regard to the 
other great public bodies their elections are fenced 
round with the most jealous precautions. The greatest 
care is taken that secrecy is observed, that votes are un- 
questionable and uninjured, and that no person having 
even the remotest interests in the results of the election 
shall have access to them, and, in fact, the election is 
made a kind of sacred thing round which the whole light 
of the particular corporate body centres. Now any 
persons having the remotest interest in the result of the 
elections are most carefully excluded from Parliamentary, 
School Board, Council, and other public elections. os 
our own case we have had the same principle recurring 
over and over again. From the earliest days of the 
foundation of this College in 1844 the principle was 
recognised that no interested person should take part in 
performing an action in which he happened to have any 
particular interest either one way or the other, and 
therefore you will find in the Charter of 1844 that it is 
expressly stipulated that professors shall not hold the 
post of examiner. At a somewhat later date you will 
find that members of the Council were excluded from 
acting as examiners, because it was thought that the 
possibility that a member of Council might vote in con- 
nection with his own election as a member of an exami- 
ning board would have a prejudicial effect on the repu- 
tation of the board. It was not suggested, I think, that 
anything of animproper nature took place, but it was 
thought better that even the possibility of such a thing 
being suggested should be avoided. Again, if you will 
refer to bye-law 116, which was passed at my instigation 
you will discover that it is enacted that in cases where a 
complainant happens to be a member of the Registration 
Committee he shall not sit in judgment on the person 
accused. There, again, I think at the time of the pass- 
ing of that resolution I had very great pleasure in allud- 
ing to the fact that I believed no cause for suspicion had 
ever arisen, yet it commended itself to the Council as a 
wise and proper thing to do, to record in so many words 
their feeling on this matter. I need therefore gentle- 
men, only prove to you as I think I easily can that 
members of the Council always have, and probably al- 
ways will have, a certain academical interest. it may be 
but nevertheless an interest in the results of the 
elections in order to convince you that it is undesirable 
that they should act as scrutineers. And for this pur- 
pose I have taken the trouble to go back 15 years on 
to look up the candidates and the persons nominati 
them and certain other particulars from that period mt 
may say that in these 15 years the total number of candi 
dates was 204, and of that number there were 124 
over 60 per cent., nominated by members of the Coun iL 
I need not say that members of the Council nomi roe 
any gentl ) minating 
y gentleman probably desire to see him on the Council 
and that they do so desire used to be shown in the olde : 
times by the fact that when a member had be gprs 
tered by the Council he was ver oe 


Council as vice-president, an office which he only 
pi a fora year. Of the 204, which is the total 
number of candidates nominated in 15 years, 132 were 
successful and the figures with regard to the successful 
candidates are very much more striking than they are 
with regard to the candidates taken as a whole, because 
the number of nominations by members of the Council 
of successful candidates amounts to 134, that is to say it 
must have happened in one or more instances that these 
successful candidates were nominated by two members 
of Council. I will not trouble you further with thes 
figures, which are of considerable length, but I will wind 
up with one very interesting fact, namely, the number 

candidates who were in certain years nominated by 
single persons. In the year 1889, for instance, one mem 
ber of Council nominated three, one member of Council 
nominated five, and two other members of Council 
nominated two candidates apiece, 

The PrestpENt : I think you are going a little wide, 
Mr. Dollar. Statistics will not help us very much. 

Mr. Dottar: I think they sufficiently prove, how- 
ever, that a member of Council who nominates a candi: 
date hasan interest in his election. In three years one 
member of Council nominated 20 distinct candidates. | 
think I have said sufficient to show you that it has 
been the honourable custom of this College for a very 
long period not to interfere with the elections. I only 
desire that the College should crystallise in words what 
has been its immemorial and honourable custom, and ! 
leave the matter in your hands. 

Prof. PENBERTHY : I begto second the motion. 

The resolution was then put and lost, 3 voting for It 
and 8 against. 
Mr. Simpson: As this seems to be somewhat of & 
personal attack upon myself, I refrain from voting. 
would rather leave my honour in the hands of the 
Council. 
Mr. Dottar: Your name has not been mentioned. 
Prof. PensertHy: Mr. Simpson has made a state 
ment which is false. 

Mr. Smpson : I referred to the proposition; I said 
nothing about Professor Penberthy. Before Professor 
Penberthy proceeds, I trust he will see the desirability 
of withdrawing the word “false” which he has made 
use of. 
Prof. PenperTHY : What I was going to say was that 
has a statement which is false—if he 
applies a personal motive to me. 

Mtr. Dottar : May I ask for the names to be taken 
down. 
The names were found to be as follows :— 
For (3)— Messrs. Dollar, Penberthy, and Shave. : 
Against (8) Messrs. Mulvey, Locke, Fraser, Triggeh 
Carter, Wartnaby, McCall, and Williams. om 

Mr. Dottar: I will ask you, sir, to put 
inasmuch as this has been described asa persona waa 
viz., whether Mr. Simpson considers I have ™ 
personal attack upon him. to the 
Mr. TriccEr : I beg to move a vote of thanks 
President for his conduct in the chair. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 
The Prestpent: Mr. Simpson’s name aid mt 
He interposed which 
take any cognisance of, myself, 
Mr. (who rose amid cries of “No 
If it issuggested that I have made any persons quit 
on Mr. Simpson, I declare that statement 1s " 
cally false. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE IRISH CENTRAL VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The usual quarterly meeting of the members was held 
in Hayden’s Hotel, Ballinasloe, on Wednesday evening, 
October 4th. The following were in attendance : 
Messrs. D. Fulton, Mullingar, president, in the chair ; 
W. A. Byrne, Roscommon; J. J. Vahey, Mayo; D. 
Hamilton, Ballina ; M. J. Cleary, Mullingar ; J.W. Nolans, 
Birr; J. Freeman, Dublin ; W. Cargill Patrick, Ballina- 
sloe; P. J. Howard, Ennis ; C. Concanon, Tuam ; O. 
Coll, Limerick ; C. Rea, Clonmel ; J. McKenny, Dublin ; 
E. C. Winter, Limerick ; A. J. Moffett, Ballinasloe ; 
E. J. Bolton, Athlone. Mr. M. J. Cleary undertook the 
regular secretarial work in the absence of Mr. A. Watson 
(Dublin) the secretary, whose absence was unavoidable. 
Mr. M. J. Cleary then read the minutes of the last 
meeting. 
_ The meeting at Mallow was abandoned by the direc- 
tion of the President (Mr. D. Fulton) owing to Mr. R. C. 
Bullen not having his paper ready. 

Mr. J. Freeman (Dublin) desired to censure the 
Secretary (Mr. A. Watson) for his neglect of duty in 
not incorporating in the minutes, the contents oi his 
wire sent tothe Dundalk meeting. Several others made 
similar complaints. 

Mr. D. Futon (Mullingar) pointed out as far as he 
knew only one telegram had arrived, and that was Mr. J. 
Freeman’s (Dublin). 

_Mr. M. J. CLEARY (Mullingar) substantiated the Pre- 
sident’s remark. He thought it would be impossible to 
incorporate all the letters in the minutes, as it would 

ead to endless trouble and possible confusion. The 

minutes were then duly signed. 

Mr. O. Cott (Limerick) proposed, and Mr. CO. Con- 
— (Tuam) seconded, that Messrs. J. Preston, Mallow ; 
Fermoy ; G. Phelan, Cork ; L. P. Power, 
gainel 5 D. Hamilton, Ballina ; D. M. Barry, Mallow ; 
oi es, Buttevant ; and Thos. J. Nolan, Ardie, were elec- 
~¢ unanimously as members of the Irish Central Veter- 
inary Association. 

; Mr. Notans (Birr) proposed, and Mr. J.Freeman (Dub- 
n) seconded, and Messrs. B. J. P. Mahony (Mary- 
rough) and T. J. Renehan (Kilkenny) were also elec- 

e members of the above. 
&. ter a short discussion relative to the holding of the 
4 Teens It was agreed that it should be held in 
lin during the second week in J anuary, 1899. 


were handed in, which were duly 


THe SuccEstep AMALGAMATION. 


nt, 0. Cou (Limerick) asked if there were any fur- 

» Wi 4 8 taken towards the amalgation of this Society 
Mr. J medical society of Ireland. 

ary Medic -ENNY (Dublin) as secretary of the Veterin- 

hic ae 3 Society of Ireland, spoke at some length, in 

Be ASS0ciation etched the probable working of the combined 
Mated, Ss should that desideratum be ever consum- 

Mr. 

AS the TON deprecated this discussion 

and ruled it tere = made officially aware of it 

Britt Posrine. 


A ta ‘ 

towne discussion arose, re bill posting over 
Coll, Mr P. J. Howard (Ennis) proposed, 

hary cas (Limerick) seconded, “That in future 

ises at oe ous have their bills only posted on the 


This motion will be brought up for discussion at the next 
meeting. 


EXAMINERS AT SHOWs. 


Mr. O. Coxu (Limerick) asked had their demands re- 
garding shows been acceded to. 

Mr. M. G. Cieary (Mullingar) : No. 

A discussion then followed in which Messrs. C. Con- 
canon, Tuam ; P. J. Howard, Ennis ; and J. Freeman, 
Dublin, joined, but nothing definite was arrived at in 
this matter beyond the resolution passed at Limerick. 


VoTEs OF CONDOLENCE. 


Mr. O. Cott {Limerick) proposed, and Mr. J. Mc- 
Kenny (Dublin) seconded the following resolution of 
condolence, which was passed in silence, “That it is 
with deep regret that during the past year we have lost 
two of our members and talented veterinary surgeons 
through the sad death of Messrs. P. Walsh, of Ballina, 
and P. J. Dardis, of Longford, and that we now tender 
their relations our deep sympathy for their great loss. 


INFLUENZA. 
By D. Futron, M.R.C.V.S., Mullingar. 


Mr. Vice-President and Gentlemen,---As our worthy 
secretary failed to get a member to read a paper before 
this meeting, he asked me at the eleventh hour to fill the 
gap, and asthe time was short the paper necessarily is 
short also. The subject I have chosen is influenza. A 
protean disease—such is the term employed to denote 
the character of that affection usually, and for a con- 
siderable number of years past, known by the title of 
influenza. 

In whatever light the tendencies of our veterinary 
medical association may be viewed, no higher standard 
of efficiency and usefulness can be claimed for it than 
under its present constitution. The bringing together 
of the members of our profession, men almost of every 
shade of opinion all uniting with one common impulse, 
energy, and design, to fathom the impenetrable depth 
and mysteries of such disease as that I propose to illus- 
trate for present consideration. And no occupation can 
be more ennobling to any community that shall under- 
take such pursuits in which mankind in general shall 
reap a corresponding share of the resulting advantages 
and rewards. It is not my intention to occupy your 
time with any lengthened critical disquisition on the 
history and ravages of influenza as it occurred many 
years ago ; suttice it then to state that the disease has 
occurred with more or less malignancy, and has continued 
at intervals of longer or shorter duration up to the pre- 
sent time. For the past thirty years we may trace its 
destructive effects upon our horses and cattle, sheep, 
even in some instances not escaping. At one time 
assuming the mild forms of a catarrhal affection, ter- 
minating in others in typhvid-pneumonia, pneumo- 
enteric or malignant pustular, and gangrenous disease, 
hence the denomination protean disease. 

By many writers it appears under the ambiguous title 
of epidemic catarrh, and from its virulence at times and 
under particular circumstances malignant epidemic. 
Our continental brethren who have had a full share of 
its ravages, appear not to have been so well satisfied 
with the term as ourselves and have described several 
forms. 

There are several points with regard to this affection 
which I wish to deduce for consideration, reserving 
others of a minor character for being dealt with in the 
discussion which is to follow. (1) What is the nature of 
influenza ; (2) What are the causes proximate and re- 
mote ; (3) What is the treatment necessarily indicated 
by these considerations. 


at which they intend transacting business.” 


First then, the nature of influenza. Continental writers 
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have enumerated three distinct forms : Ist, the catarrh 
rheumatic ; 2nd, gastric or bilious rheumatic; 3rd, 
gastro-erysipelatous. In this country that line: of 
demarcation has not been so closely drawn, symptoms 
which constitute the whole being more or less mixed up 
in each attack, though differences have been noted of 
various outbreaks which characterise this affection as 
partaking of special predominating tendencies. 

The term specific, as applied to influenza, appears to 

me to consist principally in the strange tendency or pre- 
disposition towards a rapid and early appearance of 
debility, accompanied by a strangely peculiar sensitive- 
ness to certain medicines, while to others the system is 
altogether incapable of response, and even with 
regard to these certain stages of the affection have 
been known tu effect a complete reversion of the 
phenomena usually attendant upon their adminis- 
tration. That excessive prostration of all vital powers 
which so rapidly follows upon the track of the 
proximate symptoms, arises from the arrest 
placed at such an early period upon the organs of 
assimilation and their concomitant effects on the 
action of the capillaries. Nutrition is then absolutely 
wanting, and materials of a highly elaborate character 
which should be formed, especially adapted to the 
maintenance of those functions essential to life. The 
nervous system scantily developed and at best but a 
most inferior production as far as purity is concerned. 
‘This in turn failing to supply the requisite demand of 
the organs dependent on the brain for all that consti- 
tutes action. That great distributor gives as it receives 
—enfeebled life—receiving less and giving less, its own 
share contributing in no small degree to its special and 
perfect destruction. Vascular engorgement and its in- 
evitable result, serous effusion, through the dilated, 
stretched, and thinned coats of blood vessels lacking 
their proper stimulus. 

I look upon influenza as a disease induced in the 
appropriative and eliminative systems—disease of those 
wonderfully elaborate structures which are occupied in 
the production and appropriation of nervous energy and 
animal heat, and perpetuation of these forces so essential 
to the whole which we denominate vital, and also those 
which are delegated to the equally necessary and impor- 
tant office of secretion. Can we wonder then that nervous 
power should decline, that animal heat should be: no 
longer forward when materials for their propagation and 
support are not furnished. Can we feel surprised that 
blood should become impure when organs for its purifi- 
cation, by separating from it the unsound and deleter- 
ious elements are denied the power of action, nervous 


and structural. Disease of these minute structures I | 


consider to be caused by a morbid ferment introduced 
within the circulatory system by which that vital force 
catalysis) is more or less withdrawn, and hence we have 
impeded circulation throughout the whole capillary 
system—vascular engorgement, suspension of the forma- 
tion of all essential vital principles—sudden prostration 
passive effusion, without the power of becoming organ- 
ized, internal combustion is not proceeded with, und 
excretion of all effete and hurtful products contempora- 
whole producing within the 
system causes which are especial] i 
own pea pecially exerted towards its 
’ost-mortem appearances fully justify the i 
arrived at, and treatment 
dance with inferential deductions perfectly ratify their 
soundness. What then are the causes of influenza? 
may be thus : 
roxumate causes.—A low weak and viti 

the fluids and solids, inertia of the vital 5 error 
total absence of all conditions which destroy parts of 
the system by violent and powerful action induced b 
continual exposure to some or all of the following : 
_ Remote causes.—These may be further sub-divided into 


predisposing and exciting. Predisposing—hereditary 


taint, ill-conditioned, badly drained, and ill-ventilated 
habitations, insufficient food or of questionable quality 
with other causes which tend to reduce the tone of the 
system, as indiscriminate use of cooling or purgative 
medicines, hard work long continued, and in conjune. 
tion with the above the process of depletion and subjec- 
tion to diseases previously of kinds as strangles—colds, 
etc. The exciting are doubtless some of the above in 
excess, exposure tu extreme states of temperature, sudden 
subjection to an atmosphere charged with morbific 
matter thrown off from animals severely affected, the 
influence of easterly cold winds and atmospheric condi- 
tions, and peculiarities of a profound and delicate nature 
too subtle for recognition by ordinary senses. 

Influenza I believe to be decidedly contagious, and [ 
am inclined also to the belief that the disease has in no 
peo differed at the present period in its material 
Characters of a malignant typhoid and variable type 
from those outbreaks of which we read as having 
occurred thirty or forty years back, except probably that 
it has not been so prevalent. A result of the adoption 
of better understood principles of feeding, housing and 
ventilation. 

Symptoms. Dry staring coat, cold extremities, injected 
mucus membrane at times tinged yellow, elevation of 
temperature ranging from 102 to 104; short oppressed 
cough with discharges from one or both nostrils, feeble 
and compressible pulse, varying from 60 to 80 per 
minute, mouth hot and dry. The desire for water some- 
thing great, sore throat is invariably present, rapid 
muscular debility, the faeces are dry, hard, and coated 
with mucus ; the urine high coloured, scanty, contain 
ing albumen and uric acid. ; 

Treaiment. What line of treatment is necessarily indi- 
cated by these considerations? To this I would briefly 
reply, that which soothes, supports, and raises the pros 
trate vital powers—not violent and powerful exciting 
agents, these must be strictly avoided. Pure air, evel 
temperature, warm clothing, quiet and seclusion, wit 
an earnest attendant trained to implicit obedience, and 
well directed domestic treatment and half the means 0 
cure are already at the hands of the veterinary surge0!. 
By soothing, supporting, and stimulating treatment 
would imply the effects derivable from the employment 
of such agents as the acetate of ammonia, aromat spls, 
ammonia, and the carbonate in the solid form, mix 
in treacle in form of electuary. This being used in cot 
junction with the’extract of bellad. proves useful in reduc: 
ing the frequency of the irritable and weak pulse 0 
this disease. While correspondingly the nervous energy 
is restored and strengthened. Ammonia in its variols 
forms has proved a priceless medicine in this disease, ¢ 
when combined in the solid form with extract bella 
donna given two or three times a day, the most 
irritable and defiant cough has rapidly given way, ™ 
= to the relief experienced by the conges 
ungs 
Precursory diarrhoea is best treated with oil and am 
monia in one of the forms. Gastric irritation 4! % 
relieving the bowels with this oleaginous dose. Fett 
think dangerous from its nausient and depressant ¢ “ 
This fom of complication is more the result of re? 
nervous action. 

Ophthalmic and rheumatic complications 
treated with potass. iodide and nitrate with alterna 
doses of acetate of ammonia when the symptoms apr 
to call for its use. tsa 

Blisters, I think, are barbarous, for sore 3% a" 
poultice is preferable to blister. The poultice | ht and 
fresh sheep's wool, an excellent poultice, 18. "6 
easily applied and kept in place. Blister © ten asatts 
abscesses to form in the submaxillary glands. d o nse 
will in some instances require scarification 4D ily, The 
of mild diuretics both internally and externé y: 
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condition of the circulating fluid is also a question which 
concerns usmuch. Having lost its floating medium by 
effusion more or less into various parts of the body, we 
must endeavour to compensate for it by the administra- 
tion of such medicines as will act with special direction 
in this particular. I have used potass. bicarb., soda 
hypo-sulphate and ammonia carb. with advantage, and 
which would be manifest with benefit a hundred-fold. 
The returning appetite allows of the consumption of 
swede turnips, carrots, cabbage, clover, and such eat- 
ables, with hay tea for drink ; these articles containing 
the elements of which the sanguiniferous system was 
utterly destitute and particularly needed by the whole 
frame to insure the life of the animal. 

Transfusion in extreme cases and the employment of 
the phosphates and sulphates are courses open to our 
consideration. 

Such is an imperfect outline of my ideas in reference 
to this most destructive disease, much more might have 
been said. Indeed, the subject is inexhaustible and 
concerns us much, but I have rather endeavoured to 
woe thought and discussion than to be minute in 

escriptive detail, a course more in keeping with the 
objects for which we are met. Minor details of the 
nature, causes, and treatment of influenza are purposely 
omitted from these propositions—debate must till up 
the space. (Applause). 

Discussion. 

Mr.J. McKenny (Dublin) in criticising this paper, he 
did not exactly agree with the lecturer in his explanation 
as to the origin of the disease, but expressed the opinion 
that as it was contagious, there must be a microbe in it. 
As to the classification it must be put under one head 
and that was influenza. The symptoms were not well 
defined. The treatment, ke would blister with mustard 
and give salicylate of soda, and if stimulants were needed 
he would give whiskey ; under this régime his experi- 
ence was the percentage of cures was very high. 

Mr. J, FREEMAN (Dublin) contrasted the prevalence 
of the disease in private and contract stables, and found 
that the disease throve rapidly in private more so than 
in contract. He agreed with the last speaker as to 
classification, and recommended sulphate of quinine and 

ollands gin as a stimulant. 

Mr. E. C. Winter (Limerick) related some cases 
relative to it being a contagious disease. He (Mr. E. C. 
Winter) being rather doubtful about it in a stable at 
aye ip horses in the middle of eleven took sick ; 
aan the temperature of one, it was 106, that horse 

led in 48 hours. His opinion was that in the best kept 
— it had its surest and deadliest effect. 

J. W. Notans (Birr): What organs were affected ? 
a a E. C. Winter (Limerick): All the internal 

My J. W. Nowans (Birr): What killed him ? 
de C. Wivrer (Limerick): Complications from 
affect state of the fever ; all the internal organs were 


wie. ye (Limerick) pointed out that influenza was 

a att the country. What he wanted to know was 

proms — the paper, and it was what veterinary sur- 

Opinio gah preventative. He express the 
M n that whistling was the sequel to influenza. 


the M. J. CLEARY (Mullingar): As regards influenza 


ecognition of the symptoms of the disease and its 
ap a they were nearly all agreed. As far as 
interna ence went he did not believe in the efficacy of 
disease to check the development of the 
turned up h ine ran its course, and as the symptoms 
Cleft it to the groom to treat them with 
Dever reg had all to admit that 
knew thet af ed to the use of internal antiseptics. They 
there were varying antiseptics used in the 


found no appreciable difference in the use of the many 
iuternal antiseptics that may be used in the treatment. 


the definitions of the symptoms of influenza. As far as 
his opinion went the treatment that he found very bene- 
ficial was hypo-sulphate of soda and carbonate of am- 
monia. He objected to blistering, using instead com- 
fortable clothing. 

Mr. C. Rea (Clonmel) said in an outbreak of which he 
knew the horses got nothing but gin and linseed oil, the 
latter in small quantities. The treatment was continued 
for ten days whilst the horses were put into a good box 
and well clothed. 

Mr. P. J. Howarp (Ennis) remarked that influenza 
was a generic name for a number of diseases other than 
itself. As to classification he did not see the need of it. 
As to treatment, he never used stimulants and found 
quinine and potassium, and in later stages he would use 
the best foods, eggs, milk, and in some cases recourse to 
port wine, under this course the percentage of cures 
was very high. 

Mr. W. A. ByrNE (Roscommon) deprecated the use of 
alcoholic stimulants and stated that he had used anti- 
pyrin with the most satisfactory results for the reduc- 
tion of temperature; the only objection he had was 
its price which was absolutely prohibitive. He concurred 
with other speakers as to the necessity of locating the 
horse in a good comfortable loose box with plenty of 
warm clothing, and thought it wise in all cases of in- 
fluenza to delay putting the horse to work until his con- 
valescence was perfectly assured. 

Mr. D. Futon (Mullingar) having suitably replied, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to the essayist for his 


able paper. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


OPENING OF THE NEW VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 


The session of the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh 
over which that well-known veterinarian, Principal 
Williams, presides, was formally opened on 5th inst. with 
an introductory address by Professor Davis. There wasa 
large attendance, which, in addition to a number of 
ladies, included Lord Provost Mitchell Thompson, Coun- 
cillor Kellock, and ex-Councillor Hunter, and members 
of the veterinary profession from all parts of the country. 
Principal Williams presided, and in opening the pro- 
ceedings, mentioned that they had reached the end of 
their semi-jubilee as an independent college. In welcom- 
ing the students, of whom “the more the merrier,” he 
also mentioned that since the new regulations had come 
into force, teaching had not been a matter of great profit. 
Some colleges had lost money, they themselves had 
simply been able to maintain their way since the new 
regulations came into operation. 

rofessor Davis (who received a hearty welcome) on 
rising, said : This opening marks an epoch in the history 
of the New Veterinary College. It is a quarter of a 
century ago since this institution came into existence, 
and now on its twenty-fifth anniversary, after having 
experienced the vicissitudes common alike to institu- 
tions as well as to individuals, having basked in the 
sunshine of prosperity and plodded bravely on through 
times of depression, we find it at what I may call its 
majority in the enjoyment of a robust constitution, 
vigorous, hopeful, flourishing. Its founder, our peren- 
nial principal, is presiding in his usual happy manner 
over us to-day ; in his therapeutic studies he appears 
to have stumbled on the e/ixir vite. He must look 
back, one would think, with peculiar satisfaction on his 


Tea: 
tment of the disease, but his opinion was that he had 


life’s work. His boys, students who own this institution 


Mr. W. C. Patrick (Athlone) expressed doubts as to: 


¥ 
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as their Alma Mater, and to whom he stands as a father 
professionally, are to be found in every quarter of the 
globe, many of them filling important professional posts, 
and all of them, I think, looking back on their college 
days with a grateful and affectionate regard for their old 
teacher. 

The successes attained by our candidates in the past 
are not likely to suffer diminution at the hands of our 
present students. We hadan excellent pass at the May 
professional examination, and finished up by the repre- 
sentative from this college, Mr. W. J. Watt, winning the 
first FitzWygram prize of fifty pounds for the best stu- 
dent from the English and Scottish colleges. ( 

This occasion gives us the opportunity of offering to 

those who have just joined, as well as to those who are 
returning to college, a hearty welcome to these walls. 
You should have our sympathy, for we are all students 
and must continue to be so ; there is no finality in the 
acquirement of veterinary knowledge. I trust you are 
all animated by a desire to do your duty. You all have 
a duty to perform to those who send you here, to your- 
selves, and to your college. I can assure you that there 
is no place here for loafers. 

In the course of its evolution the veterinary profession 
has eliminated the rowdy element from its students. In 
these days there is very little chance to idle away a 
great part of the session and fluke through the examina- 
tion by a few weeks’ hard reading at the end. The hours 
that must be spared for recreation are to a great extent 
devoted to athletics and are not employed in dissipation, 
as is sometimes supposed ; and here I would urge every 
one of you to join, and not only join but become active 
members, of the athletic club connected with the College. 
Success can only be obtained by determined and con- 
tinued effort. We are not all gifted alike. Some of 
you may be in the position of Charles Lamb when he 
complained that his head did not contain many mansions 

nor spacious ; but courage ; application may make you 

equal the brightest who are sometimes apt to be over- 
confident. It is said that genius consists in an infinite 
oe for taking pains. Remember what Bailey says: 

“It cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind that 

application is the price to be paid for mental acquisition, 

and that it isas absurd to expect them without it as to 
hope for an harvest where we have sown no seed. 

It is not to be all book learning, however, or princi- 
pally that. It goes without saying that final students 
must acquire their knowledge to a great extent in a 
practical manner if that knowledge is to be of any ser- 
vice to them at the examination for the diploma, and 
for that other examination that awaits them after they 
have obtained that coveted parchment—their profes- 
sional examination by the public, namely, medicine, 
surgery, and meat inspection. A mere text-book know- 
ledge of these subjects would be a sorry equipment to 
front the examiners with. But it is not only for the 
final subjects that the practical training is essential : it 
must be equally undertaken in the other stages of your 
education. In your third year you may pore for hours 
over elaborate text-books, descriptions of diseased pro- 
cesses, and results without having enriched your real 
knowledge of pathology, any more than a few minutes’ 
examination of a morbid specimen would afford. It is 
the same with regard to hygiene. To the byre and the 
stable you must go if you are to know the best methods 
of building, ventilating, and draining these structures 
and of feeding, watering, and generally caring for their 
inmates. As to materia medica I will say this, that 
there is no subject in the whole course of your studies 
over which more time and misdirected, fruitless, weari- 
some labour may be wasted. If you want to get a use- 
ful knowledge of drugs, not only of their physical 
characters, but of their uses, doses and compasition ‘you 
must handle them, weigh them, mix them, become 


familiar with them. Not to prose too much, you will 
understand that what I have said about practical work 
applies equally to the subjects of your second and first 
year. Anatomy and physiology, chemistry and botany, 
and zoology, what use is a mere book knowledge of 
these sciences, and how long will one retain a knowledge 
so acquired? To use a simile from Carlyle, as in some 
chemical mixture that has stood long evaporating but 
would not crystallise, instantly when wire or other fixed 
substance is introduced crystallization commences and 
rapidly proceeds till the whole is finished. So it is with 
scientific lore acquired merely from text-books. It is 
floating about in the mind in a chaotic, disconnected, 
un-useable manner when practical study comes to cry- 
stallise it and render it useful and permanent. 

The rather formidable list of subjects which I have 


fast mentioned as being those to which you have to 


apply yourselves and in which you have to be examined 
is sufficient indication that a good deal of hard work lies 
before those who like you have adopted the veterinary 
profession as acalling. Indeed our pessimists tell us 
that the game is now not worth the candle, and for those 
whose idea is to make a fortune without much exertion 
another vocation should certainly be adopted. Still for 
men—I regret that we are ungallant enough to exclude 
the nobler sex —who are adapted to undertake its duties, 
the profession of veterinary surgeon is a very interest- 
ing one, and demands from those who would excel in it 
the exercise of some of the best qualities with which 4 
man can be endowed, must have patience, self-reliance, 
pluck, keen powers of observation. ; 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says somewhere that associa 
tion with horses is conducive to swearing and drinking, 
and to a distaste to mob caps and the middle aged vir- 
tues. Similarly the title veterinary surgeon suggests to 
some people a tight clad straw chewing individual, addic- 
ted to alcoholic beverages, and possessed of such a wealth 
of imprecation as might make even Ernulphus hime 
despair. I hope this notion is getting obsolete. Our 
profession only dates back a poor hundred years to the 
founding of the London College in 1791, and its inception 
was the result of the necessity to cope with the loss 
in horses occasioned by glanders and by bad shoeing. 
Forty years later we obtained a Charter, aad in 1881 a0 
Act of Pariiament gave us the exclusive right to the 
title “ veterinary,” and protected us from quacks. bey 
as our profession is we have good reason to be proud 0 
its traditions. We have, like the medical professial, 
emerged from the realm of empiricism. The education 
of the modern veterinarian is so far as can be founded 00 
a scientific basis. 

The investigation into the nature of the contig 
diseases that from time to time have inflicted terri 
losses on the owners of stock, and to suggest remot 
for these visitations, has been deputed to us. ee 
quent commentary on how we have performed that ad 
is furnished by the Government returns under the Von 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act—rinderpest, sheep-p% 
foot-and-mouth disease, and pleuro-pneumont 
almost forgotten diseases. Rabies has been great 
duced, and in a few years will cease from trou: 
I do not intend to afflict you with a lot of statistics. 
would ask, however, to be allowed to_give a few ed 
in connection with rabies, and will give the aU st 39 
dogs affected for the last four years, during the 
weeks of each year :— 


1898 14 
1897 129 
1896 393 
1895 538 


the 
The decrease is entirely due to the enforcement, fe 
Muzzling Order. Glanders is seldom heard ® 
London and will, if the recommendations © Swine 


adopted in their entirety, be abolished altogether 
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fever is abating somewhat, and only demands larger 
restrictions on movement of pigs to stamp out the 


disease. 

In last week’s Veterinary Record the question is asked 
why the Board of Agriculture do not make regulations 
for suppressing swine fever and glanders as efficacious 
as those for stamping out rabies and pleuro-pneumonia,” 
and adds, “ We confess our inability to answer, but we 
are certain that there is no veterinary surgeon who does 
not know what additional regulations are requisite to 
render the extermination of glanders and swine fever as 
certain a success as that which has attended the Board’s 
struggle with rabies and pleuro-pneumonia.” And then 
Mr. Hunting, the editor, an authority on glanders, goes 
on to indicate what those regulations ought to be, viz., 
testing with mallein and compulsory slaughter and fair 
compensation. Swine fever, Mr. Hunting says, needs 
better enforcement of the present regulations and severe 
restriction on movement of swine to stamp it out. 

With rd to tuberculosis, which causes more loss 
than all the diseases mentioned put together, in the 
absence of legislation, we keep pegging away educating 
stockowners as to the nature of the malady, insisting 
on its contagiousness, recommending it early diagnosis 
by the only means, namely, tuberculin ; the isolation of 
affected animals ; the placing of stock under good hy- 
gienic conditions. 

The ravages of many other diseases which are pre- 
ventible have been minimised by our counsels. Anthrax, 
black quarter, milk fever, mammitis in cattle, fluke and 
septic metritis in sheep, distemper in dogs are among 

ese. 

By recommending enlightened methods in the shoein 
of horses—methods that are based on a knowledge o 
of the anatomy and physiology of the horse’s foot—we 
have, both in the Army and in civil life, saved the nation 
incalculable sums of money—to say nothing of the gain 
from‘the humanitarian side. 

In no direction has the good effects of our work been 
more conspicuous and more cordially acknowledged than 
in the Army. The Army Veterinary Department has 
Justified the saying, that . 


“A skilful leech is better far 
Than half a hundred men of war.” 


Glanders, mange, and bad shoeing, before the formation 
of the Department at the end of last century, used to 
render a large percentage of the cavalry horses useless. 
Yet now, thanks to the efforts of this special branch of 
our profession, the duration of service of the horses has 

n greatly prolonged, the cost has been lowered, the 
condition of the animals greatly improved, and the per- 
centage of disease materially reduced. At the recent 
AW of the National Veterinary Association, Mr. 
«” ¥- Mason, the President of the R.C.V.S., stated that 

hot one single case of glanders exists in the British 
elaine? 4 condition which I venture to say cannot be 
ane y any other army in the world ; neither has a 
in Egypt.” In this room two years ago 
land sepenan, Commander of the Forces in Scot- 
tribute te » In most eulogistic language, a grateful 

“er the efficiency and zeal of the officers of this 
Here then at least we receive recognition 

yey obtain from those best qualified to judge 
a eed of praise which stimulates endeavour and 

success, 

‘. ao gather from what I have said that our mission 
rom his y owe the maladies that affect animals. Apart 
Mery sure ical role, the ideals of the modern veteri- 
are associated with the prevention of 

limited to ch that you must not consider your vocation 
reatment rc use of a drenching horn. The curative 

work, F . disease is, however, an essential part of our 
wan success in it, above all things is necessary, 


ing our patients is to closely watch and examine them. 
We can only hope to arrive at proficiency in diagnosin 
disease by cultivating the power of observing and o 
rightly interpreting what we see and hear, and when we 
have attained this power, we have mastered the greater 
part of medicine. Without this faculty we must be 
repre groping in the dark and any treatment we adopt 
is only worthy of the name of quackery. 
Many of the diseases that affect animals are capable 
of being transmitted to man, and this transmission may 
take place during the life of the animal or from the use 
of its carcass as food. Of these diseases the most re- 
doubtable are anthrax, rabies, glanders, and tuberculosis, 
but there are many more, some of less frequent occur- 
rence and some whose transmissibility is only suspected. 
As permanent officials attached to boards of health for 
the purpose of inspecting stock, and as meat inspectors. 
our profession must soon be widely employed. Boards 
of health and local authorities although at present not 
availing themselves of our services as frequently as their 
best interests should prompt them to do, or as our 
capacity to serve them deserves, are beginning to find 
that nv one can replace the trained veterinarian where 
it is a question of safeguarding the public against the 
danger of contracting disease from animals and for the 
detec tion and suppression of contagious disease among 
stock. One reason why more public employment is not 
offered the veterinary surgeon is that as a profession we 
are affected withan unconscionably large share of modesty 
—a losing modesty. Weshould pray for “a guid con- 
ceit o’ oursels.” Conceit is to human character (and to 
a character too) what salt is to the ocean ; it 
eep its sweet and renders it endurable. We should 
therefore think as highly of ourselves as we are justified 
in thinking, and as this is no world to hide virtues in we 
should let the public and the authorities know our 
worth, what ourqualifications are, and in what direction 
we can serve them. Surely the special training that we 
receive and our daily contact with animals in health and 
in disease should make us adapted above any other body 
of men for the duties that I have indicated. There has 
been a tendency on the part of some members of the 
medical profession, medical officers of health particularly, 
to ignore our claims in this respect, it not to ignore us 
altogether. Witness the original of the Public Health 
(Scotland) Act in which it was proposed that the M.O.H. 
was to decide, if he was so minded, without the aid of a 
veterinary surgeon whether cattle in a byre were healthy 
or not. At the recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association in Edinburgh, a paper was read upon false 
tubercle in sheep. The paper, to put it mildly, was not 
free from errors; what information it contained was 
extremely belated, «nd although the malady has been 
worked at by Veterinary surgeons and its nature well 
known to every student, no reference whatever was 
made iby the author to observations that have been 
published upon it by members of our profession. It is 
pleasant, however, to have to add that by other members 
of the medical profession who know us better our claims 
are acknowledged, and it is admitted that our work may 
be ever complementary to and not conflicting with that 
of the medical officer of health. 
The profession that you propose to enter has intimate 
relations with the health and wealth of the nation. Its 
past history witnesses that it has deserved well of the 
country. It needs no apologist. But it does need to 
have its importance, its usefulness, and its possibilities 
better known and more adequately recognised. We are 
doing our best, and at some risk of impoverishing our- 
selves, tocheck animal diseases. Surely common jus- 
tice demands that in all work in connection with these 
diseases our profession should not be passed over. You 
must resolve to make yourselves so proficient in your 
calling that no lack of skill on your part may afford 


t 
he power of observation. Our only method of question- 


grounds for such appointments going to others. A good 
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deal has been said and written about the social status 
of the veterinarian. Your position in this respect will 
depend entirely upon yourselves, upon your conduct, 
your attainments, and your associates. There is no pro- 
fession so exalted but it will furnish examples of low, 
mean, vulgar and contemptible characters. Sidney Smith 
said, “ There are some men of such metallic nerves and 
blunt entrails that Milton could never have written them 
into sublimity or Michael Angelo painted them into emo- 
tion.” Similarly no profession is capable of ennobling or 
lending dignity to some men. See that you make —, 
selves worthy of your profession because it is worthy of 
the best of you. 

The Principal when he invited me to address you de- 
sired that I would cut it short, holding out in terrorism 
the awful example of a too prolix inaugural] address, the 
latter part of which was delivered after the bulk of the 
audience had escaped. I am fully conscious how in-, 
adequate to the occasion my remarks have been, but I 
will at any rate not incur the censure of empty benches. 
I therefore offer you a hearty welcome to the College, 
wish you success at the examination table and thank 

ou all for the indulgent attention with which you have 

istened tu me. 

Principal WILLIAMS remarked that the profession was 
not asleep in regard to the questions upon which Prof. 
Davis had tonched. With regard to the inspection of 
disease in cattle and the inspection of meat, it was pro- 
posed to have a new degree in veterinary medicine. If 
they could pass the examination for this degree and give 
satisfaction to the public, they need not fear very much 
those endeavours which had been made, and which 
doubtless would still be made, by the medical profession 

to rob the veterinary profession of its inheritance—for 
he seriously maintained that it was the birthright of 
veterinary surgeons to be inspectors of cattle. (Hear, 
hear.) It was a reflection upon the veterinary profession 
to have as travelling inspectors army and navy men who, 
though first-rate fellows as soldiers and sailors, were like 
fish out of water in the inspection of cattle. 

The Lorp Provost, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Professor Davis, reminded the students that theirs: was 
a noble profession, because they had it in their power 
not only to do much to alleviate the sufferings of dumb 
animals, but to join hands with the medical profession 
in the care of the public health. He could not help eon- 
gratulating the students of the Cullege on having at 
their head one who was so well known and so highly re- 
spected in the profession as Principal Williams. (Ap- 
plause.) Though the students had no doubt chosen the 
veterinary profession as a means of livelihood, he would 
venture to remind them that no man could attain success 
financially or otherwise in his profession unless he were 
in love with it. The College had been successful ia the 

st, and he wished it and Principal Williams all success 
in 

n the motion of Major Whitfield, Army Veteri 
Department, and a former student of Princi # Williams, 
a vote of thanks was passed to the Pelavinal. : 


CORRESPONDENCE 
UNDERSELLING ETC. 
Dear Sir, 


I cordially agree with Mr. J. C. Coleman th i 
we have men in the profession who will px Nae 
to undersell a brother practitioner we are never likely 
to attain any social position worth considering, and the 
conclude that we are all more or 
foro a feather, and we cannot well blame them 

The charges which Mr. Coleman quotes i 
think, (and so I am sure will an 


reasonable, and are no more than his skill and education 
fairly entitles him to, but of course as long as we have 
persons among us who will accept wages for their work 
that a hansom cabby would not look at, so long will , 
great poune of the public employ them. That this 
should be the case is not the fault of the public, but of 
the persons who deliberately degrade a wet om profession 
in such a manner. We cannot consider that such per- 
sons degrade themselves, as in their case nothing could 
degrade them, they are safely beyond reach of degrada- 
tion. Another thing that is not calculated to raise the 
social standing of the profession is when a man rents a 
shop for the purpose of carrying on a practice, and has 
his name painted on the end wall of it in letters a foot 
or more long, together with the words veterinary sur- 
geon, and when in addition to this the said man (person 
would, I think, more nearly describe him) inserts an 
,advertisement in the local directory, giving his name, 
address, and occupation ; can we wonder that the public 
or at all events the better classes of the public look 
— on us and consider us utterly beyond the social 
pale. 

I am afraid that some of my remarks will be received 
with much disfavour, as by far too many members of the 
profession are given to advertising themselves, either in 
the way I have mentioned or by boasting of their 
wonderful cures in the local public houses, and in addi- 
tion to trying to filch another practitioner’s clients 
either by underselling him or buying over grooms, coach- 
men, et hoe genus omne. 

I am sure that Mr. J. C. Coleman, like myself, has no 
objection to an honest and straightforward opponent, in 
fact I regard a fair amount of opposition as a healthy 
stimulus, but what we do kick at is when members of 
the same profession resort to such disgustingly low 
tricks as those I have named, thereby degrading such of 
us ascan behave with decency to their own despicable 
level in the public opinion.-—Yours faithfully, 

FaTHER MAXIME. 
Dear sir, 

In last week’s Record I notice with interest a letter 
from Mr. J. Charles Coleman, who appears to be a little 
down on the young M.R.C.V.S., who possibly does not 
stand at so much expense as your correspondent. ] 
admit the former prices mentioned are not remunefé 
tive enough to enable one to keep a wife and family, 
and bring them up respectably on. AN 

In South Norfolk, I understand, an old practitioner 
will drive eight miles for 1/6, regulate a horse's mol 
for 1/6, castrate colts 5/- each, dock horses 2/6 including 
visit. Employ an unqualified, unregistered, man at? 
branch, which I presume is the same as‘covering, yet 
has been a M.R.C.V.S. for more than 25 ytars. 

Again, I know two quacks in the Eastern Counties 
who have this valuable paper supplied regularly to them. 

Yet another instance where the representative 0! 4” 
old graduate quite recently, whilst demonstrating 0? ” 
the auspices of the N.C.C. on shoeing, gave a quac the 
necessary information to enable him to obtain a copy 0 
Tuson’s Pharmacopeeia. ods 

These are only a few instances of some meth i 
which lead to underselling and to the enlightenment the 
quacks in the immediate neighbourhood. ith 


ly. 
usual apology for trespass.—I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
Horace L. Rosert 


Communications, Books. AND Papers RECEIVED 
W.D.Gunn, Major J.A.Nunn, Messrs.G. 
G. E. Gibson, G. Mayall, H. Thompson, H. G. 
R. J. Verney, H.L. Roberts, W.M. Power, W. Cau 
‘* Father Maxime,” ‘ Tertius.” Imperial! 

American Veterinary Review, Annual Report (Edis. 
Bacteriologist (C.V.D. India), The Evening Diges 


is a member of the profession t ink) perfectly fair and 


The Devon Evening Express, The Scotsman, 
Weekly Messenger. 
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